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St. Augustine’s College 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited ' A College Preparatory Depart- 


by the Southern Association of Colleges and the ment, Training School for Nurses L 

North Carolina State Department of Education, d S hool for Religi dS 
leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., including L 
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Primary, Intermediate—State Certificates 
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DOWNINGTOWN 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


is a State-Aided Vocational Boarding School 
operated under the Pennsylvania Department 
| of Public Instruction. It has a 6-year course 

embracing the Junior and Senior High Schools 
On application only it accepts boys and girls 
of good character. No delinquents are desired. 


For information write: 


J. H. N. WARING, Jr., Principal 


Telephone: Downingtown 335. 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


An Institution of Higher Education For 
Men and Women 


Only Institution in This Country Supported By 
Southern White People and Southern 
Colored People. 


STUDENT-FACULTY GOVERNMENT 
High Standard Boarding Department. 
E. C. PETERS, President 


Virginia Union University 


VIRGINIA 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR a TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


For information address 
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American Medical Association, University of 


M. E. Church. 
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While There Is Life, « « « « 


PHILADELPHIA 


CCORDING to the Philadelphia Eve- 

ning Bulletin of July 9th, the color line 

has been erased in the appointment of 
teachers to the public schools of that city. The 
news dispatch in the Bulletin says: 

“Seven Negro teachers have been appointed to facul- 
ties which previously had only white teachers and two 
white teachers have been appointed to serve under 
colored principals. Heretofore there has been two eli- 
gible lists, one for white teachers and one for colored 
teachers, the latter appointed to strictly colored schools.” 

This action of the Board of Education be- 
lated as it is should be commended. For if the 
public schools of America are to prepare citizens 
for Democracy the vicious doctrine of racial seg- 
regation in public education must be repudiated. 
There never has and there never will be equality 
in education under a segregated system. And it 
is at once obvious that the children of the segre- 
gated school system will on the one hand be 
early impregnated with ideas of superiority and 
on the other with an overpowering sense of in- 
feriority. Racial separation in the schools gives 
validity to separation in every other phase of 
existence and makes the task of obliterating 
racial discrimination in public and private em- 
ployment in municipal, state and federal ser- 
vices, in all walks of life, doubly difficult. 

To Dr. John P. Turner, colored member of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, and to 
Raymond Pace Alexander, Counsel for the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, should go the commendations of all 
those who, in a world menaced by the ogre of 
fascism, still have faith in Democracy. Since Dr. 
Turner’s appointment to the Board of Educa- 
tion, he has worked unceasingly to initiate an 
administrative policy which would proclaim 
that “the only consideration in the appointment 
of teachers will be efficiency regardless of race 
or color.” In this effort he has received the in- 
valuable assistance of Attorney Alexander and 
scores of other citizens of both races who felt 
that the persistence of “Jim Crow” in the edu- 
cational system of Philadelphia was an affront 
to the intelligence of its citizenry. 

The decision to appoint Negro teachers came 
only after a realistic experiment with severai 
colored teachers in white schools. The experi- 
ment proved successful. All the fears and ap- 
prehensions, which had been voiced by those 
who become squeamish when the implications of 
citizenship are put to the test, were proved utter- 
ly groundless. 


The fact that colored teachers are appo nted 
from the eligible list in New York and New | ng- 
land without regard to race unquestionabl, in- 
fluenced the Philadelphia Board of Education in 
its decision. And this surely should be a w rn- 
ing to liberal citizens of both races in New | ng- 
land and in New York to resist with all their 
might the insidious influences which would es- 
tablish segregation in education where none jiow 
exists. Particularly is this true in the city of 
New York where new zoning regulations would 
appear to have as their end the creation of seg- 
regated schools. 

In fighting race discrimination in Philadel- 
phia’s public schools, Dr. Turner and his asso- 
ciates have rendered a service not only to the 
Negro but to all of those who prefer to seek the 
ideals of the American Democracy rather than 
those of Nazi Germany. 


NEW YORK 


E are on the subject of racial dis- 
crimination which confronts the Ne- 
gro and other minority groups in 


varying degree in every section of the country. 
In the South where racial segregation for Ne- 
groes is hallowed by custom and sanctioned by 
law and supported by public opinion, the Negro 
can at present do little to remove the humiliat- 
ing ostracism to which he is everywhere sub- 
jected. 

In the North where in many cases the law 
expressly forbids discrimination because of race, 
color, or creed, there is hope that a considerable 
body of public opinion might be aroused to posi- 
tive action in support of the enforcement of 
these laws. 

In New York City, for instance, supposedly 
the most cosmopolitan city in America and the 
most liberal and tolerant toward minority groups, 
discrimination because of race, or color, or creed 
in any public place is forbidden by the famous 
Civil Rights Act designed especially to safe- 
guard the rights of minority groups. And yet, 
just recently two great inter-racial bodies whose 
administrative boards are composed of outstand- 
ing men and women of both races, men and 
women justly noted for their public service, 
could not find a hotel in the city of New York 
after an exhaustive canvass which would permit 
either of them to hold an anniversary dinner. 
It apparently made no difference to the man- 
agements that the Mayor of the city and the 
Governor of the state and other distinguished 
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citizens were to be the guest speakers. By one 
subterfuge and another, by the flimsiest excuses 
and in one instance by the insistence of the 
management that the waiters —- union men in 
good standing would not wait on Negroes) 
these organizations were denied the use of hotels 
and forced to seek accommodations for their 
anniversary dinners elsewhere. 

There are a number of organizations which 
have taken a forthright stand against this par- 
ticularly vicious form of racial discrimination, 
notably, The National Conference of Social 
Work, The Federal Council of Churches, and 
lately, The American Newspaper Guild, and 
some of the progressive labor unions. But there 
must be more if the policy of hotel associations 
in America is to be changed. And there should 
be more. For if in New York City discrimination 
against the Negro in public places is permitted 
to grow unchecked, it is only a question of time 
when it will be practiced against other racial, 
and religious groups. 

Race prejudice feeds on itself. It is never 
completely dormant and it is no accident that 
organized racial prejudice in contemporary life 
seldom isolates the Negro. The Ku Klux Klan, 
The Black Legion, and other organizations have 
bracketed the Jew, the Catholic, the foreign- 
born with Negroes despite their protests. And 
the sinister movements that are gaining momen- 
tum in some sections of the country today have 
drawn no color line in the objects of their hate. 

The fatuous reasoning indulged in by some 
leaders of minority groups that, as long as only 
the Negro is affected one need not be alarmed, 
will haunt them some day in the not so distant 
future when they come to realize that racial 
prejudice once encouraged can assume gargan- 
tuan proportions in America as it has in some 


other sections of the so-called civilized world. 
And then perhaps it will be too late. 


THERE IS HOPE 


HERE is some evidence that even in the 
Deep South the rigid lines of race separa- 
tion are bending just a little. Ten years 
ago it would have been inconceivable for a track 
meet to be held in a southern city where Ne- 
groes and whites would compete. Indeed if our 
memory serves us rightly the A.A.U. cancelled 
its annual meeting in New Orleans some years 
ago because Negro athletes were barred from 
competition. But a few days ago a half dozen 
Negroes participated in the Pan-American games 
which were held at Dallas, Texas. They com- 
peted against the picked white athletes of this 
country as well as representatives from South 
America. Reports in the daily press indicate that 
no untoward incident occurred. On the con- 
trary, when John Woodruff, University of 
Pittsburgh star, won the half mile in world rec- 
ord time, beating Elroy Robinson, a_ white 
youth, after a bitter struggle, he was greeted 
with tremendous cheers. And so were all the 
Negro athletes who competed. It might be said 
in passing, that this is not the first time that 
Negroes and whites have competed in a track 
meet in Texas. Last year at the Dallas Exposition 
a similar meet, not so pretentious, of course, as 
the Pan-American, was staged by Jesse O. 
Thomas, Southern Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, then on leave as General 
Manager of the Hall of Negro life of the Texas 
Exposition. It was undoubtedly this precedent 
which was finally responsible for the decision of 
the Exposiion authorities to permit Negroes to 
compete in the Pan-American games. 
So it would seem that there is hope. 


In the September Issue 
The Negro Goes to College 


Buell Gallagher, President of Talladega College 
David jones, President of Bennett College 

Lucy Slowe, Dean of Women, Howard University 
William Stuart Nelson, President of Dillard University 
Arthur Raper, Southern Inter-racial Commission 
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In the News Columns 


MARGARET ISABELLE CARTER 


passed. But the reports of exceptional 

scholarship honors won by Negro men 
and women continue to trickle into the office. 
We wish that we might have space to publish 
the stories of all those who have demonstrated 
exceptional intellectual capacity in competition 
with the chosen few in the great universities of 
America. We are glad, however, that the time 
has now arrived when the receipt of high aca- 
demic honors by Negroes in the best American 
institutions of learning is so commonplace that 
it is no longer news. 


But the day has long since 


It has not always been thus. And we fear that 
even now in some remote sections of the country 
there lingers still the belief that the Negro pos- 
sesses inferior intellectual powers. 


Out of a number from the East, West, North, 
and South we select Miss Margaret Isabelle 
Carter, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses T. 
Carter, of East Providence, R. I. On the 21st 
of June the 169th Commencement of Brown 
University was celebrated. And among the grad- 
uates who received their diplomas from the 
hands of Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, President, 
was Margaret Carter. 


In the throng of young men and women who 
also received their diplomas were the daughters 
and sons of the best families that America has 
produced, representatives born into a world of 
culture and education, of wealth and power. But 
Margaret Carter was the only young woman 
to receive her degree of Bachelor of Arts summa 
cum laude. She also received highest final hon- 
ors in psychology, her field of concentration. 


Commencement honors for this remarkable 
young woman were but the culmination of an 
extraordinary scholarship record which she has 
maintained throughout the four years of her 
college career. In her junior year she was the 
only woman to be elected to both the Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi, national honor societies. 
And in her senior year, Miss Carter was award- 
ed the coveted Anne Crosby Emery fellowship, 
the highest honor an undergraduate can receive. 
The fellowship entitles the recipient to a year’s 
graduate study at any American college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing At the end of 
Margaret Carter’s first two years of college work, 
she was awarded preliminary highest honors. 
And for three consecutive years she was a Pem- 
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Margaret Isabelle Carter 


broke Scholar and also an E. Benjamin Andrews 
Scholar, which are only awarded after the most 
rigid scrutiny of academic standing. 


Such a record it would appear would not 
leave much time for extra curricular activities, 
but Margaret Carter has been able to maintain 
her high scholarship and at the same time to take 
an active part in the International Relations 
Club, and the Undergraduate Psychology Club 
of which she was Vice-President in her junior 
year. In her freshman and sophomore years, she 
was a member of the Press Club and in 1936, 
she was a delegate to the model League of 
Nations which was held at Williams College. 


When Margaret Carter finishes the year of 
graduate study which was awarded to her by 
virtue of her winning the Anne Crosby Emery 
fellowship she may go on to receive her doctorate 
in the field of psychology. It is pleasing to know, 
what with all the psychological opinions and 
ideas that have been written and published 
about the Negro, that a Negro woman with her 
exceptional equipment is preparing to enter this 
field. 


Brown has sent many brilliant graduates to 
serve their country in many fields, but none with 
a finer record than that achieved by Margaret 
Isabelle Carter. 

E. A. C. 
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Negro Hospitalization «& « 


@ By VIRGINIA ALEXANDER, M.D. 
and GEORGE E. SIMPSON, Ph. D. 


URING the third Institute of Race Re- 
D lations held at Swarthmore College in 

July, 1935, under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee, a study 
of the health problems of North Philadelphia 
Negroes was made by twelve of the students, 
under our direction. 

This study shows concretely what many peo- 
ple already know in a general way. Within this 
section of the city live between 70,000 and 80,- 
000 Negroes whose housing and sanitation is be- 
low the minimum standards of any housing 
agency. This group is a low income group with 
a high percentage of unemployment. The com- 
munity has practically no recreation facilities 
that are open to Negroes, although one-fifth of 
the population is colored. Morbidity is high 
and the mortality rates are much beyond those 
for the white population of Philadelphia. 

A summary of our findings with regard to 
Negro hospitalization in North Philadelphia fol- 
lows : 


1. During the past five years, three hospitais 
in this section have moved to other parts of the 
city (Woman’s Hospital, Woman’s College Hos- 
pital, and the Northwestern General Hospital ). 


2. In spite of the fact that only four of the 
fourteen hospitals included in this study say that 
they do not have more Negro patients than they 
can care for, there is considerable evidence that 
colored patients are discriminated against along 
many lines and by various devices. 

(a) Negroes are not admitted to some wards 
in some of the hospitals. 

b) Some hospitals otherwise open to ward 
patients refuse Negro maternity cases. Medical 
students are required by law to deliver six pa- 
tients before graduation. Except in abnormal 
cases or in the cases of patients who request 
hospitalization, colored patients in this section 
are encouraged to be delivered in their homes by 
the student doctors. 

(c) Some hospitals have separate clinic 
hours in some departments for Negro patients. 

(d) Negroes are often put in special Negro 
wards, 


(e) <A cold, forbidding, or even discourteous 
attitude toward both colored patients and physi- 
cians is characteristic of some of the hospitals. 


North Philadelphia with its 90,000 Negroes 
faces the problem of hospitalization which 
may be found in nearly every American city. 
The recommendations of this survey may 
point the way to other cities especially in the 
North. 


(f) There is in some instances a lack of 
follow-up work in Negro cases. 

(g) Misstatements are frequently made to 
Negro patients concerning available room. 

(h) When there is a waiting list at least 
one hospital selects patients according to (a) 
urgency of case, and (b) ability to pay. The 
latter requirement, even if impartially applied, 
would bear harder on the colored applicants 
than the white. 

(i) Charity patients are often sent to other 
hospitals or clinics because the patients live closer 
to other hospitals or have received previous treat- 
ment there. These techniques are easy to use 
where the real objection is racial. 

(j) Under the guise of treating patients “in- 
dividually” a certain amount of race discrimina- 
tion is practiced. 

(k) Colored patients are sometimes given 
off-rooms on ward floors at private rates. 

(1) Frequently colored patients are sent 
home earlier than is the usual rule because there 
is no room for them in the wards. 

(m) In at least one hospital medical and 
surgical (colored) patients are put in the same 
small ward. 

3. The nursing service to Negroes varies 
from that of impartiality to that of patient dis- 
crimination. 

4. Negro doctors frequently encounter dis- 
tinctly formal or hostile attitudes on the part of 
white physicians, white hospital officials and em- 
ployees, and white nurses. Their patients often 
receive discourteous treatment. 

5. (a) At the three City Hospitals of Phil- 
adelphia, over 50 physicians receive appoint- 
ments annually as internes, residents, or as paid 
members of their personnel. Over 400 student 
nurses are admitted to the undergraduate or 
graduate training while over 200 graduate nurses 
are employed as supervisors, head nurses, or 
superintendents of nurses. Over 200 physicians 
have the privilege of Staff membership, but not 
a Negro physician, student nurse, or graduate 
nurse is admitted in any professional capacity 
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to any of these three city institutions. Further- 
more, not a practicing physician is admitted to 
the out-patient or the hospital staff of these 
institutions. Efforts on the part of Negroes to 
obtain interneships, admission to the nurses’ 
training school, clinic, or staff appointments 
have been made from time to time for many 
years. No influence, political, civic, racial, phil- 
anthropic, religious, or otherwise, has been able 
to alter this situation.' While no figures can be 
obtained concerning the ratio of Negro and 
white patients at the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, it appears, and internes often say, that 
over half of the patients are Negroes. 

(b) There is no opportunity in all Philadel- 


phia for a Negro physician to get experience or. 


training in contagious diseases or in neuro- 
psychiatry. Our city hospitals for the care of 
the insane and feeble-minded use the services of 
638 people to care for 4,500 patients, a great 
proportion of whom are Negroes.” 

6. Teachers in the various medical schools 
and hospitals in Philadelphia point out time and 
time again that Negro physicians fail to diagnose 
early neurosyphilis, dementias, contagious dis- 
eases, dermatoses, etc. This situation will con- 
tinue so long as no internes, nurses, and physi- 
cians are allowed first-hand experience with these 
conditions. 

7. The severe isolation of the Negro physi- 
cian from his colleagues, internes, resident physi- 
cians, and eminent staff physicians, who alone 
are privileged to study the pathological physio- 
logy of the very poor Negroes who fill the clinics 
of all the hospitals that tolerate or encourage 
their presence, is the great barrier to the progress 
of over 125 Negro physicians. 

8. A negligible number of Negro physicians 
serve on the clinic staffs of the white hospitals 
of Philadelphia (possibly only two, five at most). 
There are practically no Negro physicians on 
regular hospital staffs. We believe that not more 
than two Negro doctors have such appointments. 
The number of Negro physicians on the courtesy 
staffs of those hospitals is very small (possibly 
four to eight doctors). Even these physicians are 
limited in their contact with their colleagues in 
the hospitals in which they serve, and there is 
little, if any, opportunity for advancement in 
these hospitals. 

9. The two Negro hospitals in Philadelphia 
perform a valuable service. They are limited, 
however, in their opportunities for development. 
Even if these hospitals were wholly ideal and 


1 Mayor Wilson has appointed a Negro doctor as resi- 
dent medical examiner for indigent mental defectives 
who are housed in a temporary building in Philadelphia. 

* Emerson, H., Philadelphia Hospital and Health Sur- 
vey, 1929, p. 596. 
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equalled the best hospitals in physical struct ire 
and equipment, professional personnel, and p ib- 
lic approval, their 270 beds could not begin to 
meet the health needs of 235,000 Philadelpnia 
Negroes. Moreover, they are far removed fiom 


the North Philadelphia area. 


We do not agree with the observation of the 
Philadelphia Hospital and Health Survey of 
1929 that “the training of Negro internes and 
nurses, and hospital opportunity for the con- 
tinued training of Negro Physicians can best be 
provided in Negro hospitals.” * The fact is that 
the two colored hospitals, Mercy and Douglas 
(one located in West Philadelphia, the other 
located in South Philadelphia), do not and 
probably cannot provide adequately for the 
training of nurses and internes, and the con- 
tinued training of physicians. The reorganization 
of the Douglas Hospital suggested by the authors 
of the Hospital and Health Survey and now in 
process is commendable, but it will not begin 
to meet the problems of Negro hospitalization in 
North Philadelphia. We believe that it would 
be desirable for every general (public) hospital 
in the city to include Negro physicians, internes, 
and nurses on their staffs. However, it does not 
seem likely that many of them wall adopt such 
a policy in the near future. An interracial health 
center would provide additional training for a 
number of Negro physicians, and it might lead 
to more liberal policies in some of the existing 
hospitals of the city. This center would serve as 
a demonstration unit for the city at large. If 
colored and white physicians, nurses, social 
workers, and office force, chosen for their pro- 
fessional qualifications and for their concern for 
the problems of the people they would serve, 
could work harmoniously on a community health 
project in a section where the facilities are now 
lacking, a center of understanding might be cre- 
ated which would have far-reaching influence 
throughout the city. In every hospital there are 
at least a few physicians, including some of the 
very best doctors, who recognize the existing sit- 
uation and who very probably could lend their 
influences and guidance more effectively to a 
new, independent project than they could to 
changing immediately the conditions in their 
own institutions. 

It does not seem likely that slum clearance 
on a large scale will be undertaken soon in North 
Philadelphia, nor does it seem probable that em- 
ployment opportunities and real wages will in- 
crease greatly in the next few years. Even if the 
economic situation improves in the near future, 

(Continued on Page 248) 

3 Emerson, H., Philadelphia Hospital and Health Sur- 

vey, 1929, p. 596. 
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Harlem River Houses » » » » 


© By LANGDON W. POST 
Chairman, New York City Housing Authority 


ARLEM River Houses, the four million 
dollar low-rental housing project which 
will be ready for occupancy shortly, 

represents the first development of its kind in 
Harlem, and as such it is pertinent, I think, to 
discuss its significance as it affects the future 
of housing in New York in general and in Har- 
lem in particular. 

Readers of this journal are familiar with the 
conditions under which nearly 250,000 New 
York Negroes live. Nowhere in America is there 
greater dilapidation, more widespread juvenile 
delinquency, and more alarming crime, disease 
and higher mortality rates than in Harlem. In 
no section of the country do people pay more 
and receive less for each dollar spent on shelter 
than in this section of New York. 

A walk through the typical slum sections of 
Harlem is a disheartening experience indeed. 
Dark hallways, dirty hall toilets, small back- 
yards, dark and insanitary cellars are common 
sights. In the light of these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered that the tuberculosis rate in 
Harlem is nearly three times that of the city 
average; the infant mortality rate nearly twice 
as great and the 
venereal rate eight 
times great. 
Facts such as 
these are not con- 
ducive social 
trar quility and I 
am under no illu- 
sions as to the true 
cause of the un- 
happy riot in Har- 
lem a few years 
ago. Only persons 
suffering from 
acute social astig- 
matism can possib- 
ly contend that the 
Harlem riot was a 
race riot. Perhaps 
the greatest con- 
tributing cause to 
that disturbance 
was the foul, fes- 
tering housing to 
which tens of 
thousands of Ne- 


groes are con- 


Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia at the dedication of the Harlem River Houses 


As Tenement House Commissioner of the city 
of New York, Langdon W. Post has directed 
the development of the largest slum clearance 
program ever attempted in the United States, 
Commissioner Post tells of the Harlem unit of 
New York's housing projects. 


demned through no fault of their own. 

Therefore, it was not by accident that the 
members of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority chose Harlem to be the site of one of its 
first housing projects. 

The area of the development covers approx- 
imately eight acres and extends from Harlem 
River across Seventh Avenue to McCombs 
Place. It is bound on the north by 153rd Street 
and on the south by 151st Street. The buildings 
are fire-proof and sound-proof; the floors of 
the apartments are of cement tile and those of 
the bathrooms of ceramic tile. The various hous- 
ing units are heated by three central heating 
plants operated with oil fuel. The windows are 
of the casement type and each apartment re- 
ceives sunlight for a good portion of the day. 
In addition there is an interior playground, 
nursery school, kindergarten, baby welfare clin- 
ic and tuberuclosis diagnostic clinic. 
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An Interior—Harlem River Houses 


The outdoor playground extends along the 
Harlem River and will be administered by the 
Parks Department of the City of New York. 
This follows the policy of shifting social activi- 
ties to those agencies which already exist in the 
community and which are competent to admin- 
ister the development’s various social activities. 
For example, the baby welfare station and the 
tuberculosis clinic will be administered by the 
New York City Health Department, while the 
kindergarten and nursery school will be under 
the supervision of the New York Kindergarten 
Association. 

Unfortunately, there are only 574 apartments 
available. But more than 11,500 families ap- 
plied for tenancy. Immediately there arose a 
most delicate situation because, of necessity, 
thousands were doomed to disappointment. 
Pressure of all kinds was exerted upon mem- 
bers of the renting staff. Various inducements 
were offered, begging letters were received by 
the hundreds, and in some cases threats were 
made. In order to meet this situation in such 
a manner so as to assure all applicants of equi- 
table opportunity, the following procedure was 
decided upon: 

First, we made it perfectly clear to all ap- 
plicants that their application blank would be 
analyzed and passed upon regardless of the date 
of application, provided, of course, that they 
reached our offices before a certain date. 


HARLEM RIVER HOUSES 


Second, the eli- 
gibility or ineiigi- 
bility for an apart. 
ment in Harlem 
River Houses was 
determined on the 
type of house in 
which the family 
lived at the time 
of making the «p- 
plication, upon 
the income and 
upon the size of 
the family, and 
the size of the pres- 
ent rent paid. 

Third, the eco- 
nomic standard of 
decency of living 
was established as 
a result of the best 
available advice of 
experts in the field. 
This minimum 
was utilized to de- 
termine the mini- 
mum income that 
an individual fam- 
ily would require as the basis for living in Har- 
lem River Houses. The maximum family in- 
come is determined by the Healy Act, which 
provides that no family may live in a low-rental 
housing development whose income exceeds five 
times the monthly rental of the apartment. 

Fourth, applicants who met requirements 
as to family composition, income and _ present 
living conditions were then investigated. This 
investigation was made to confirm the informa- 
tion which appeared on the application blank 
and further to secure such additional informa- 
tion as would assist the tenant relations com- 
mittee in choosing the successful applicants. 

Fifth, after the investigation of all the facts, 
the application was then rated in accordance 
with a rating scale established to assist the rent- 
ing committee to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with reference to those families in the greatest 
need of housing accommodations, all things be- 
ing considered. Following this the tenants were 
finally selected as objectively as possible based 
upon these rating scores. 

No one more than the members of the New 
York City Housing Authority and myself regret 
that Harlem’s first low-rental housing develop- 
ment is not ten times as large as it is. True, the 
project barely scratches the surface of the hous- 
ing needs of New York’s Negro community, but 
out of approximately $17,000,000 appropriated 
for low-rental housing for the entire city of New 
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York, nearly 25 per cent of the appropriation 
was spent in Harlem. 

When completed, the development will house 
57+ families in the following type of apart- 
ments : 

60-—2 room apartments 


259-3“ 
2324 “ 
23-5 


Thus, more than 2,000 persons will be shel- 
tered at Harlem River Houses. Because the 
number of accommodations which we have to 
offer are limited, this means that, of necessity, 
11,000 families were doomed to disappointment. 
It goes without saying that we expected com- 
plaints. Some time ago an officer in an out- 
standing organization in Harlem sought to have 
two members of his group placed in Harlem 
River Houses. When they were rejected on the 
basis of income I received an angry letter which 
contained the following paragraph : 


“We do not contend that vou know what is going on 
but we are calling upon you for a rigid, thorough and 
intelligent investigation (in reference to the manage- 
ment of Harlem River Houses). In the event that there 
is any form of discrimination which will result in de- 
serving and desirable persons not being properly located 
in these houses, this organization will be loud in its pro- 
tests and will use its influence to bring about a condi- 
tion which will cause a further fight for satisfactory 


adjustment.” 


As a matter of 
fact, the manage- 
ment division of 
the New York 
City Housing Au- 
thority and I 
know _ perfectls 
well what is going 
on at Harlem 
River Housing be- 
cause every step 
taken in the devel- 
opment comes as a 
result of endless 
conferences, care- 
fully planned _ pro- 
cedure effi- 
cient supervision. 


Franklin O. Ni- 
chols, a graduate 
of Temple Univer- 
sity and well 
known in Harlem 
circles is manager 
of the 


develop- 
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ment. Mr. Nichols’ experience in welfare work is 
extensive. He served overseas with the Y.M.C.A. 
and then entered the Public Health Service, later 
being associated with the American Social Hy- 
giene Association and the National Tuberculosis 
Association. He specialized in housing study at 
New York University and is a graduate of the 
School in Housing Management Training oper- 
ated by the National Association of Housing 
Officials to train candidates for the management 
of public housing projects. We feel that Mr. 
Nichols is competent to administer the develop- 
ment with the problems of his race always in 
mind, provided, of course, that this is consistent 
with public welfare. 

In conclusion it must be pointed out that the 
significance of Harlem River Houses to the Ne- 
gro community of New York cannot be over- 
estimated. If the project means anything at all, 
it means this: that at least 574 families will be 
placed in decent, ventilated sanitary homes. 
The eyes of the City and Federal Administrat- 
ors will be upon this project, hoping that its 
success will make possible other projects of a 
similar kind in Harlem. In short, Harlem River 
Houses is a demonstration project, the success 
of which will determine, the future of the gov- 
ernment’s housing policy not only in Harlem, 
but throughout the country. 


Harlem River Houses looking down Seventh Avenue 
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@ By JOHN FREDERICK MATHEUS 


the more benevolent aspects of the Li- 

beria government are melted in the 
heat and remoteness. Monrovia, the capital, 
lies weeks away from the interior even in the 
dry season. From Cape Palmas, the nearest 
“civilized” branch of the central authority and 
the seat of Maryland County, the bush clans of 
the bold Grebo tribe could hope for no relief. 
They had tried it. Their chiefs had gone in per- 
son to the headquarters of the District Commis- 
sioner only to be ordered roughly to return to 
their towns and obey. 

Boys to work the roads, boys to work the 
rubber farms, boys te go to far away cocoa 
groves and find there unmarked graves! The 
old men murmured in their hut palavers and 
the young men rebelled in hot anger. But the 
government men were strong and words, even 
when backed with clubs and spears, avail little 
against guns which can kill an elephant and 
stop a charging leopard in his tracks. 

Civilization had brought this with the rubber 
“palaver.” The old men held heads together in 
the town chief’s hut and remembered how a 
little trail through the jungle tangles had suf- 
ficed their fathers in their journeys from the hills 
to the sea. The paramount chiefs, too, always, 
like the District Commissioners, had counseled 
obedience. 

“If a leopard is in the way and you have no 


weapon you wat fight =." 


| ESS than five degrees from the equator 


Barabo is a good five days’ journey from Cape 
Palmas for the shoe-tender civilized feet, less for 
the native. There in sight of colossal cotton- 
wood trees, with buttressing roots, of breadfruit 
trees and towering palms a large enclosure 
spread out, the barracks. The hot hard clay of 
the level compound which formed the parade 
ground bore not one sprig of living green, but 
reflected all day the perpendicular rays of the 
sun, dazzling the eyes and burning the sockets. 
A wooden fence, twenty feet high, made of the 
trunks of trees, pointed at the top, driven into 
the ground and laced together with strong rope 
liana from the forest, made entrance inaccessible 
save through the narrow opening guarded by 
two soldiers of the famous frontier force. 

The commandant’s mud house was a queer 
but practical cross between the native hut and 
the rambling houses of galvanized iron, ant and 
rust proof, constructed in the civilized com- 
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A story of Africa written by one who visited 
Liberia as a member of the secretariat of tne 
League of Nations Commission, which investi- 
gated slavery in that Republic. Professor 
Matheus is a prize winner in the eaily 
"Opportunity" story competitions. 


munities. Beyond the drill grounds were the 
soldiers’ barracks. Little one-room huts, for the 
men and their wives and children. 

They were tall, well-made fellows, these fron- 
tier soldiers, cunning and cruel, from the Mendi 
tribe of northern Liberia, chosen for no other 
reason than that they were thoroughly hated b, 
the war-like Grebos who believed the Govern- 
ment sought only to humiliate them by foisting 
in their midst these alien upstarts. They made 
fine figures in uniforms of khaki shirts and shorts 
and bright red fezzes with black tassels dangling 
from the crowns. Puttees covered the calves of 
their lanky legs, making one forget that they 
were one hundred per cent barefoot. 

* * * * * 

From Barabo went out orders to the chiefs of 
Twebo, Nitiambo, Gbolobo, Gedetarbo, Kou- 
nibo and all the other tiny villages, whose place 
names end in “bo,” the Grebo word for town. 

“Send workers, send men for the government 
road and kenjas of rice to feed them and hoes 
and cutlasses and shovels for them to work with. 
Five men for every twenty in the village as con- 
tained in the hut tax reports. Five men for six 
weeks ; then other five men.” 

Men to sweat and swelter, to dig, carry and 
pile the hard, lumpy earth, before the rains came 
and made the work impossible. 

The two frontier soldiers who brought the 
orders to Hweh, chief of Kounibo, glided into 
the village one hot noonday. They were tall, 
lithe villains, carrying their guns lightly and 
their bullets with affection. One of the men 
bore across his left cheek from the corner of his 
mouth to his ear, the disfiguring scar of the 
primary lesion of yaws. He was the one who 
spoke Greb without a trace of Mendi accent. 
His companion, much less fluent in the language 
was satisfied to permit him to be the spokesman. 
Tribal ceremonies were waived aside. No need 
of salt nor cola nuts nor the traditional sip of 
water to testify to their being received as friends. 
They were soldiers with death in their finger- 
tips. 

“Send five men tomorrow morning. At sun- 
up they must be at the road work. Let the 
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women follow with their food. The D. C. sends 
the orders. Listen. Obey. Now we are hungry. 
Bring us chicken and palm wine, bananas and 
rice.” 

“Five men will leave. Sun-up they will be 
working on the road,’ answered Hweh, the 
venerable chief. 

The small boys of the village surrounded the 
strangers. Their pot bellies were round and 
black like the cast-iron trade kettles from Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg, Liverpool and Southampton. 
The kids bleated for their mother goats, the dust 
colored dogs yelped and snapped, the chickens 
ran to shelter as though from the shadow of a 
hawk in the sun-bright sky. 

Palm wine was brought, strong and _ acrid. 
The soldiers drank from the coconut shells in 
gulping draughts. Then they sat in the shade 
and waited for their meal. Behind the huts the 
round bodies of women flitted. Now and again 
a dark, oval face peeped out. Smoke arose. 

“Let us see the men you will send,” the sol- 
diers asked the chief. 

The chief's voice was raised in a shrill call. 
The village drummer appeared. Brief exchange 
of words and this important person vanished in 
the central house of the village with its roof 
higher than the uniformly built huts. The inim- 
itable boom-boom-boom, that pulsating rhythm 
of the jungle, crept slowly out upon the still, 
burning air. 

The pair of soldiers drank more wine to wash 
down the savory meal, served in timid fear by 
a buxem girl, just back from the Gri-Gri Bush. 
She was the daughter of See. 

In the chief's house there was big palaver. 
The men had come at the summons of the drum. 
The murmur of their voices radiated from be- 
neath the thatched roof of the village center 
like the idle drone of a bee hive. 

“See, Du, Klah, Wheh, Little Wheh, these 
are the five to go work for the village on the big 
government road. So be it!” 

The inevitable must be accepted, endured, 
forgotten. 

“Before we leave,” said he of the scarred 
cheek, “I must have the girl who brought us 
food.” 

“She is the daughter of See. Go ask his price 
to give his daughter to wife for a foreign sol- 
dier.” 

“Price ?” 

The ugly scar seemed to move like a kind of 
worm. Something was said in Mendi. They 
cocked their guns. 

“No,” said the chief bravely. “Go, leave us 
in peace. We will give you a goat.” 

It was a “dash,” a gift. The Mendi accepted 
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it. The village breathed more easily when the 
trees of the forest swallowed up the red fezzes 
and the puttees on the legs of the departing 


soldiers. 
* & & 


The new road was shorter than the age-old 
trail. It had been cut for ten miles through the 
virgin forest, skirting swamps, mounting hil- 
locks, opening up a life-giving channel for trade 
from the interior to the coast. Something of 
the frantic need that lay behind the thought to 
build roads had been transmitted down from 
official to official until it had seized upon the 
lowliest officer like a disease, a mania——the road, 
the road; at all costs, the road. 

The sullen tribesmen could not understand 
this madness. They mocked within themselves. 
The jungle was mighty, the fingers of the forest 
would leap out again to reclaim her stolen thor- 
oughfares. The soldiers, natives, too, did not 
stop to ask reasons for their actions. They were 
in positions of power. They must be used while 
they lasted. 

The road wound like a gigantic boa-constric- 
tor, half stupified with much gluttony, creeping 
slowly forward. 

The mornings in Africa, like the evenings, 
come suddenly. There is no hesitant interval 
between light and darkness. Night blackness 
descends swiftly, as the light of the African day 
ascends the heavens with a quick, accelerated 
spurt. The dawn of this early February day 
seemed to strike the mass of jungle growth like 
a shower, veritably topping the dew-dipped 
leaves with sprinkles of light, awakening into 
sound the multiple timbre of the forest cries. 
Thus it swooped down upon the Barabo road, 
stirring into action the strained bodies of the 
road workers, jumping from sleep to the tasks 
of the day. 

The natives had made temporary, hastily con- 
structed little shelters of bamboo and thatch to 
protect themselves from night prowlers, beasts, 
reptiles and insects. The overseers made the 
rounds of these crude, unattached bunks. A 
blow on the soles of the feet of those not awake 
brought them pell-mell from a troubled oblivion. 
No time for the usual bathing. Barely enough 
minutes to eat the cassava and rice, to swallow 
the dirty water and rush off for the unending, 
grinding push. 

Before the work began, however, morning roll 
call had to be taken. Two hundred natives, for 
the most part clad in loin cloths, stretched into a 
long line down the emerging road. A Liberian 
under-officer, book and pencil in hand, called the 

roll, checking as the men answered. The yaw- 
scarred soldier and his companion followed be- 
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hind this officer and verified the individuals 
answering. 

“Where be them five boys from Hweh?” 

“I see one time just now,” said the scar-face. 

The mass of two hundred natives, ringed by 
forty armed frontier soldiers and various native 
overseers and Liberian under-officers, leaped into 
action. The advance group forged ahead into 
the uncut underbrush. The sharp edges of axes 
and machetes flashed, the crack and thud of the 
slashing drowning the forest choruses. Further 
back, under a ceaseless monotone of orders, 
brown and ebon bodies, every muscle taut, 
broke into sweat under baskets filled with dirt, 
laboriously substituting for the steam shovels of 
civilization, piling dirt in low places, scooping 
dirt from high places, leveling the cut in the 
forest into a semblance of road, rushing in end- 
less procession, like so many ants, like big, black 
ants that could be seen everywhere, darting with 
definite sureness to accomplish a purpose which 
only death could stop. 

The yaw-scarred soldier and his companion 
were the first to observe the five new workers 
from the village of old chief Hweh. They were 
expecting their arrival. See was the headman of 
the quintette and therefore spokesman. They 
came at a dog-trot pace which the African na- 
tive can maintain for hours and even days if 
stimulated by revivifying forces of the cola nut. 

“Why you no come just now?” barked the 
companion of the yaw-scarred, in pidgin African 
English. 

See did not understand. Only Little Wheh, 
who had been to mission school in Cape Palmas, 
was able to interpret the question and the 
answer. 

“We can not fly. The kenjas are heavy.” 

Yaw-scarred interrupted, using the Grebo 
language “What kenjas?” 

“The chief, our father, said to us, “Take rice.’ 
The D. C. orders us to work. We come. We 
work. Even the elephant gives us a chance in 
the forest. He let us know.” 

“Did not the D. C. order the women to fol- 
low you with rice?” 

“But he did not say, ‘Bring no rice’.” 

“Fool! You come late. Why? You carry 
kenjas. They are heavy. He said be here at 
dawn. The sun is high. I fine you your kenjas. 
Put them down.” 

“E-e-e-h!” exploded See, using that peculiar 
expletive of the West African tongues, pro- 
nounced with a rising irony, the tongue flat in 
the mouth. This expressive exclamation aroused 
the wrath of the soldier. Words were inade- 
quate. The yaw-scarred advanced with a threa- 
tening gesture. 
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“To the work. Get baskets,” he finally + sut- 
tered. 

“You can send that small boy to your vil! ige 
and tell the women to bring you food. “Let your 
daughter,” he turned to See, “be one of the 
carriers.” 

Sweat dripped from every pore. The “sn.all 
boys” were kept busy carrying gourdfuls of 
muddy water. 

At noon a whistle blew. Some of the work«rs 
dropped in their tracks, lay prone on the steam- 
ing earth, panting. Big blue-bodied hippo-tiies 
came from the brush and bit them. They cid 
not knock them off. After a time these rose up, 
staggered to their feet and sought food. 

One of the “civilized” officers came through 
the crowd. The yaw-scarred called attention to 
the five newcomers. The official grinned ap- 
provingly. The men were called. See strode 
forward, Little Wheh, who had not yet left for 
the village, at his side. 

Said the latter interpreting, “Headman say, 
‘Massah, we be hungry. We bring food. The 
soldier fine us. How can we eat?” 

The yaw-scarred scowled. 

The official replied, “Have you not already 
been told to let your women bring you food?” 

Then he wrote their names in a book, See, 
headman, Du, Klah, Wheh, Little Wheh.”’ 

Little Wheh left for the village at once. The 
others went to bed famished that night. The 
next day the women came bringing food for 
their men. 

“It is hard,” they whispered. “We will plant 
more rice and hide it in the far forest.” 

“Where is she?” snapped the yaw-scarred 
who, like a bird of prey, had been keeping tireless 
vigil. 

“We work the road. Our women must carry 
us food. Now you rave about her. She will not 
come, serpent.” 

The scar palpitated like a creeping cord be- 
neath his skin. 

Silence fell between them. The soldier walked 
away. The women were waiting to rest in the 
shade, diminishing as the sun mounted higher 
and higher. The air seemed to take the breath 
and seer the lungs. 

The yaw-scarred returned with a group of 
workers, carrying between them a hugh basket 
woven from strong withes of jungle plants. 

“Seize them,” he shouted. “They loiter and 
dilly-dally. They complain of baskets No. 5. 
Let them try our basket No. 1. You lazy tripe, 
here. Lend a hand. Fill our basket No. 1.” 

No one moved. A blow from the rifle butt of 
one of the soldiers sent the nearest sprawing on 
the ground. The basket was filled, heaped up 
with stones and dirt. 
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“You, Du, stand out.” 

Du would have run, had he not been held. 
Five men with great effort lifted the basket and 
placed it on his head. The man flinched, 
scrambled. 

“Now 
“Walk.” 

The man moaned, made a few steps. The 
women began to scream, begging mercy. He 
was told to turn round and round. The heavy 
basket began to spin. The man became a gro- 
tesque figure, a wierd, angular carving of the 
jungle artist, a shape out of time and space. 

The yaw-scarred with a diabolic glint in his 
cruel eyes, suddenly grabbed the slowly turning 
basket and held it firmly. The wierd male cary- 
atid uttered a piercing shrick and slowly sank to 
the ground. His neck had been broken. 

“We'll bury him by the road. Perhaps the girl 
will bring the food to-morrow.” 

See, the headman, moved his lips to reply. He 
was speechless. A black ant darted across the 
red earth, hid behind a lump of clay. See 
stooped, siezed the insect. He held it high, wrig- 
gling, blacker than his dirty fingers. 

“We are brother to the ant,” he replied. “It 
it our tribal protector. I bear witness to the 
ant, my brother, to send and tell my daughter 
to come to-morrow.” 

“And be sure she comes,” echoed the yaw- 
scarred. 

The next day the crowd of natives toiled, au- 
tomatons, silhouetted in the glaring whiteness 
that seered man and beast and insect. The ma- 
chetes rose and fell with an even rhythm like 
the tapping of the small drums. The axes 


yaw-scarred shouted, 


walk,” the 
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Genius Child 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


HIS is a song for the genius child. 
Sing it softly, for the song is wild. 
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hacked, the trees fell with a crash, like the thud 
of the big drum. 

Toward the end of the day the girl arrived, 
terror stamped on her young oval face. Her 
plump figure drawn up in shuddering uncer- 
tainty clung helplessly between the women who 
had come with her. She hid her uncovered 
breasts with hands spread out. - 

The yaw-scarred leered in satisfaction. 

“The women will rest here to-night,” he said. 

There was no answer. 

“And what is her name?” he asked, leering 
triumphantly at See. 

“Her name is Kleah, but sometimes we call 
her Sallicoco.” 

The following morning when the camp 
bustled into its accustomed activity there were 
some soldiers missing along with the yaw- 
scarred. Their companions found them sick with 
a violent dysentery. They were dead before 
they could be taken back to the barracks. 

* * * * * 

The road has long since been finished. The 
waters of the rainy season have beaten upon 
those graves beside and under the dull red earth. 
The fingers of the forest are daring to entwine 
around the edges. 

The commander of the barracks reported to 
Monrovia via Cape Palmas, “Four soldiers and 
one corporal lost. Cause, dysentery.” 

See, back in his native village, whispers in the 
ear of the medicine man, crushing the bodies 
of black ants in a crude mortar and adding the 
milky juice of a certain weed, “Tip my spears 
with sallicoco. I go to hunt the elephant to get 
ivory. I would make a bracelet for my daugh- 
ter. 


Sing it softly as ever you can— 


Lest the song get out of hand. 
Nobody loves a genius child. 


Can you love an eagle, tame or wild? 


Can you love an eagle, wild though tame? 
Can you love a monster of frightening name? 
Nobody can love a genius child. 


Kill him 


and let his soul run wild! 
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Wood carvings done with a jack-knife by Leslie Garland Bolling, young Negro artist of 
Richmond, Virginia. An exhibition of his work was recently held at the William D. Cox 
Galleries, New York City, under the auspices of the Harmon Foundation. 
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African Calendar » » » » »~ » 


@ By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


Geneva, 
June-July, 1936. 


HE Negus faces his betrayers. Strange to 

| use this word of his fellow members of the 

League of Nations. All the diplomats of 

the world, much relieved at the passing of the 

war-cloud over Europe, are assembled once 

more. The worst is over. Still, there are just a 

few formalities. . . . But can it be true that the 

Negus is going to be allowed to speak? Here? 
(As who should say: **The sacrilege !”’ ) 

In this temple of the civilized where open 
simplicity, trembling and eager sincerity, flutter- 
ing hope, the profoundest of grief, the eye wet 
with tears, the arm flung protectively across the 
grief-stricken face-—that African gesture so very 
like a little boy-—are not in order, are in the 
worst of taste? In this temple where a black 
skin may represent a Cause but never be allowed 
to cover a human body and a human soul? A 
shudder goes through Geneva. 

The well-groomed lady-secretaries are shocked. 
But not so shocked as to prevent a_ [ttle 
pleasant excitement. Their glasses gleam as 
they turn their heads to and fro. The young 
gentlemen secretaries who have “done so well” 
at Oxford or the London School of Economics 
that now, after those few orthodox months when 
they “thought of going to Moscow” they can 
play parasite to a Great Man, carefully preserve 
and even intensify their several habitual expres- 
sions of (1) cultured reserve; (2) blunt, and 
even dull, common-sense like embryo Baldwins ; 

3) that peculiarly British brand of facile so- 
cialistic contempt and bottomless intellectual 
conceit common both to the little communists 
and the little fascists of England. . . . Each ac- 
cording to his alma mater their masks are ad- 
justed. Gas-masks, so to speak, in the great 
gasometer of Europe. 

Nicely adjusted too are the masks of the older 
politicians, all men who have “arrived” in their 
respective countries. But none of the masks are 
so beautifully made as those of the British repre- 
sentatives. They are emotion-proof, painted in 
lovely natural colours with the beautiful enamel 
of English reserve. Against the British masks all 
others look a little ill-made, a trifle blurred. Al- 
most as if at any moment an emotion might seep 
through. 

The same with the tailored suits, the armour 
of civilized man. No trousers so efficient as the 
British Trouser, so solid in effect, so powerfully, 
coldly and utterly unsuggestive of the human 


Here is bitter satire and moving eloquence. 
The continuation of the powerful protest of a 
distinguished novelist against the role played 
by Great Britain in the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia. 


form. No shoulders built up so perfectly to that 
impression of Strength and Silence. For the 
strong silent man is in his element in the inter- 
national gas-house. True that the eminent British 
journal The Tailor and Cutter has recently is- 
sued a majestic ultimatum that Mr. Anthony 
Eden is not really the well-dressed man. One 
must concede that the editor knows best. None 
the less the effect of the Secretary of State's 
toilet is that, shall we say, of a dressy if not a 
well-dressed Englishman. And always—as my 
native cook said when I showed him the portrait 
in the newspaper—*‘so pretty, that little gentle- 


Yes, with all this array of modern armour, the 
strong and silent Englishman is not only in his 
element but this element is indivisibly bound up 
with Correct Trousers. And the British lady 
secretaries are in their element which is indivis- 
ibly bound up with the fact of their well- 
groomed hair being moulded into just the right 
effect of waves and curls in the nape of the 
neck. (But still they are not quite so alluring 
as their little French sisters of the portable ma- 
chine. ) 

The only person not in his element is the 
Negus. And perhaps some of those dark-skinned 
delegates staring at him abstractedly, fixedly ; 
as if hypnotized they stared at a fellow prisoner 
standing at the bar of civilization, the black 
man fighting for his life before the white man. 

This is definitely not merely a small matter 
of an unimportant and badly used member of 
the League making his charge against the 
stronger aggressive member. This standing up of 
the Negus in the holy of holy-polies has an effect 
as if Africa the Continent faced at last her de- 
stroyers and ancient enemies, her sister contin- 
ents of Asia and Europe. It is a thousand years 
since Asia came nibbling at her eastern shores, 
carrying away her children to be slaves and 
eunuchs in Persia and Arabia. It is five cen- 
turies since the first white man crept round her 
feet where she towers and spreads and thrusts 
her deep roots between two oceans. Now, in 
the frail person of the last of the African kings, 
the man with a lineage which cheapens the 
family tree of a Guelph or a Hapsburg or a 
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Romanov, Africa at last in her chosen repre- 
sentative faces her ancient despoilers. 

But this does not touch you, upholstered men 
and women of Geneva? Does it not strike with 
a little pang into your parchment vitals? 
(Parchment did I say? It would be honester 
to say paper, nice quarto paper all unravished 
and ready for the machine. Parchment is at 
least the skin of a once living animal.) It is this, 
then, that I wanted to tell you: before you 
stands the last African king; whose most an- 
cient title you have allowed to be stolen, that 
title which resounds in a line of Paradise Lost 
and for centuries before the birth of Milton and 
Shakespeare. You have allowed it to be stolen 
and attached like an eagle’s feather worn at 
carnival time to an inglorious potentate, himself 
under the claws and fangs of the destroyer. 

This does not touch you, O generation of 
little secretaries, of Under-Secretaries and Sec- 
retaries of State? Alas, it cannot: for if you 
know not Africa you certainly can never ima- 
gine this man’s epic sorrows. 

But wait; perhaps they will at least remember 
that in his person is the last of the Early Chris- 
tians: that there came to his country descendants 
of the apostles and friends of Christ’s with the 
memory of His life and death fresh within their 
hearts. And that there they built up a church 
to his name in Africa, cherishing it unviolated 
for fifteen centuries, unafraid of the growing 
power of Islam all about them. Who knows, 
perhaps that dark king, that fourth king who 
worshipped the Holy Child in the Manger, was 
an Abyssinian like this man: who, returning 
from his far travels, spoke to the people of the 
Guiding Star that had led to a stable. . . . Deal 
gently, speak gently, veil your cold eyes and 
soften the voice, O little secretaries! And, when 
the time comes, shout your defence of this frail 
emperor, pour out your shame before him and 
before all men. For confession is good for the 
soul and a failure confessed is somewhat less 
of a failure. 

Does this still not touch you, men and women 
of the League, civilization’s very apex and pin- 
nacle of achievement? 

Once more then: here in this dark man, this 
man the color of your Christ, you behold the 
representative of the Black Man, wherever he 
may be, the world and over. The world and 
over. . . . You are in the presence of a being 
who represents every one of those countless 
slaves taken West to the cruel Americas or east 
across the Indian Ocean. In his person he 
pleads for the life and continuance of every 
African village, still in a thousand remote spots 
dreaming life away in the peace of sun and 
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space and time. And all untrained to look up- 
ward for danger. . . . Hitherto their sky has 
held only the familiar portents of the stars. the 
gathering of the rains and the winds which « rop 
benefit on mankind, not death by poison and 
shattering bombs. He pleads that the slavc. of 
Africa, such few as remain in bondage, be not 
“freed” all at once to a life of economic datger 
and insufficiency in which—-as happened on the 
eastern shore and other territory—a_ once-: on- 
tented slave sadly mourns his comfortable lot 
and finds amongst his officious liberators not 
one to assure him of daily bread and shelter 
safe and warm from the world as his master 
had once assured him by his very presence. 

He pleads for safety from the white intruder. 
Sanctuary, he seems to say, is now afforded and 
assured in Africa for the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air but the African son of man 
has not where to lay his head. In the poignant 
African speech they, children of Africa, are: “A 
people without a pillow.” 

Surely that will touch their hearts. The Eng- 
lish at any rate are a pitiful folk to all prisoners 
and captives be they human or four-footed. 
Their dogs, their cats, their horses. . . . And 
“Suffer the children” they repeat too, very 
often, so that tears spring in the eyes. But they 
visualize only white children at Jesus’ knee— 
children fair and blue of eye ; never those of His 
own kith, kin and color; for whom, sometimes, 
He must be weary. 

Are you not touched even by these things, 
little Pharoahs of Geneva? 

Here then stands in the flesh the man you 
have for a century and a half prayed for in your 
churches—-the black man of your childish 
dreams, be it circus or be it church. Will you 
not save him from the invader even if, as it 
happens, his ancestors were Christians when 
you, with such an effect of good tailoring, were 
wearing the best British-grown woad? Here, 
ladies and gentlemen of the missions of the 
world, is a black man who really does need 
your help, and needs it at once. Something con- 
crete for you to do, after a century of confer- 
ences fading back into a vista of red flannel. 
You have been trying to press trousers on to 
him and his for a century but you can see he 
is decently clad. Give him something better than 
the “two thousand little frocks” sent by the 
good ladies of Rome to the children whose par- 
ents are still dying of poison gas and gangren- 
ous wounds. Give him something warmer than 
European clothing, something infinitely more de- 
cent, something he can wrap around his soul 
and grapple to himself with bands of steel— 


give him your generous support! Help him to 
(Continued on Page 251) 
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The Negro and the C.I.O.» » » 


@ By T. ARNOLD HILL 


S the Negro being influenced by the CIO? 

This is a question frequently propounded 

by laymen concerned with the established 
reputation of Negroes for law and order over 
and against the assumed irregularity and revo- 
lytionary tactics of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Recently, the writer visited the 
strike area in the Ohio Valley and in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, where since the latter part of May 
the independent steel companies have been in 
constant conflict with protesting workers. 

It is essential to point out that Negroes form 
a very small proportion of the workers in the 
Republic and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company plants. In this particular area seldom 
does the Negro form more than three per cent 
of the total working population in any one plant. 
These Negro workers are for the most part con- 
fined to the wire mills and the coke ovens. They 
do semi-skilled and a few skilled jobs at some of 
the plants but never reach a job higher than 
that of shearer which under normal circum- 
stances pays approximately $110 to $130 every 
two weeks for a normal eight-hour day. When 
they work overtime and under strike conditions, 
as was true recently, they might easily average 
$150 to $175 every two weeks. 

From the standpoint of union workers, Ne- 
groes form, therefore, so small a percentage of 
the total that it makes very little difference whe- 
ther Negroes go in or stay out of the unions. 
From the standpoint of the Negro worker, it has 
been regarded as an immediate personal finan- 
cial advantage if he did not join the union. Not 
only was he assured a higher strike wage and 
longer hours but the loyalty of the plant man- 
agers who have always regarded Negroes more 
or less an anti-toxin against labor union upris- 
ings. As a consequence, few of the Negro work- 
ers in Johnstown, Warren, Youngstown, or Can- 
ton were joining the unions of the Steel Workers’ 
Organization or the CIO. Union organizers of- 
fered Negroes the opportunity to join their 
membership but treated them roughly if they 
caught them going into a plant at the time of 
the strike. A number of cases are on record of 
fights between non-union Negro workers and 
union white workers, though these appear not 
to have been the result of racial feeling but 
purely the result of differences arising over the 
dispute. 

This situation, however, is not universal. In 
Cleveland, a much larger percentage of Negroes 
joined the labor union than in the other cities 


The Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the National Urban League com- 
ments on the Negro worker in the Steel 
Strikes. Mr. Hill has recently completed an ex- 
tensive trip to the great steel area of the 
Middle West. 


mentioned. In Canton, when one company sign- 
ed up with the unions, the Negroes saw that it 
was advantageous for them to join and went 
in almost 100 per cent with the other CIO mem- 
bers. In Massillon, quite a few were listed among 
the strikers. In these cities, Negroes were on the 
picket lines as well as whites. 

In contrast to the situation in the Ohio Val- 
ley, there is the Pittsburgh area where the U. S. 
Steel Company controls steel production. Here 
the percentage of Negroes working in the indus- 
try was larger than that in the Ohio area and it 
was to the advantage of whites to concentrate 
on Negro membership and to bring it in line 
with the forces of the CIO. The net result of 
this was a sizeable number of Negro steel work- 
ers included in the organized group that entered 
into contract with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

A fair answer, then, to the query—Is the 
Negro being influenced by the CIO ?—is that 
he is joining the steel workers’ organizations 
when the number of Negroes in an industry be- 
ing organized is sufficiently large to warrant 
special efforts on the part of the labor union to 
get Negroes to join. The Negro is able to see 
that the larger the number of them employed, 
the greater is the menace of their unemploy- 
ment should they not join up with their fellow 
white workers when demands are pressed and 
strikes are called. There is a plant in Ohio where 
640 odd Negro workers are employed out of a 
total of 1,000. Efforts are now being made to 
organize this plant under the banner of the 
CIO. Should it happen that a large majority 
of Negroes refuse to sign up for union member- 
ship and the union ultimately succeeded in its 
fight for recognition, not only would it be pos- 
sible for the union members to bring about the 
elimination of Negroes, but the likelihood of 
racial conflict would be quite imminent. 

It is well to keep in mind that the larger the 
percentage of Negroes employed in a plant, the 
poorer the working conditions and the smaller 
the wage. Also that Negroes working almost en- 
tirely as common laborers and unorganized have 
little or no chance to increase greatly their wage 
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rate or work upward into skilled levels. If the 
CIO form of labor union should become the 
bargaining agent in the places where Negroes 
work, they would be taken into membership in 
the same local and under the same union privi- 
leges that skilled workers enjoy, whereas today 
in the conventional craft union organization, un- 
skilled laborers are usually unorganized and the 
skilled trades object to Negro members, even 
if they are working in the trades. 

My visit to the strike area convinces me that 
the Negro is not yet labor conscious; that he 
is not ready to join either the A. F. of L. or the 
CIO or any other union for fear that the slight 
gain he has made in industry will be lost. He 
has not yet sensed the possibility of exclusion 
if he fails to join a labor union which subse- 
quently becomes the bargaining union group. 
It should be recognized by white unions that 
Negro workers can destroy the standards which 
they set up as long as these Negro workers are 
not members of the trade union movement. The 
likelihood of this, however, has diminished since 
the Wagner Labor Act became law. It is now 
possible for the bargaining group which repre- 
sents the majority to so work against the unor- 
ganized minority or even an organized minority 
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to the end that better jobs will go to the \vork. 
ers who are members of this dominant rade 
union bargaining agency. If, in addition, « \osed 


‘ shop agreements are effective as we now have 


them in a number of trades and industri:s, jt 
will be well nigh impossible for Negroes | > go 
in as new workers when once the closed shop 
agreements have been entered into. With un- 
employment as heavy as it is, trade unions are 
loath to accept new members until their tiem. 
bers can find employment. 

The observations made in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio are convincing as to the shortsighte:iness 
of Negroes in not cooperating with their {:llow 
white workers. It is a matter of record that in 
the United Mine Workers, the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the Longshoremen’s Organization and 
others, membership in the trade union has been 
of inestimable good to Negro workers. As the 
trade union movement goes forward with the 
help of legislation and liberal public opinion, it 
would be suicide for the Negro to be swayed 
by temporary and immediate benefits rather 
than to be guided by the protection that will 
come from joining hands with other workers in 
their common struggle for independence and 
equality. 


Levee-Scratchers 
By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


RISON garbs ’gainst a leaden sky; 


Water, water creeps everywhere ; 
As huge black giants go stumbling by, 
Grinning de finance to dark despair; 
Fighting their fight at the river's side: 


For, the banks must stand or the floods must ride. 


Silhouetted against the sky 


With sand-bags-—high on the levee’s top, 
Jet-black giants go stumbling by 

There is no time to pause or stop; 

But each, with shackled legs they go, 


Fighting the Fight of the Overflow. 


Sing your sagas of men or sword ; 


Sing your sagas of men gone mad; 

But when all’s done, say just one word 

For black men, chained and prison-clad, 
Who, day-and night-long, with bated breath, 


Fought their battle with Watery Death. 
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The Scottsboro Boys Arrive » » » 


® By WARREN M. BANNER 


Cincinnati Limited was not listed on the 

incoming-train board at the New York 
terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad on the 
morning of July 26, 1937. Whether this omis- 
sion Was an attempt on the part of the railroad 
officials to cooperate with the Police Depart- 
ment in frustrating any effort to hold a mass 
demonstration for the Scottsboro boys cannot 
be definitely stated, but it is known that the 
board did not record the train’s arrival. How- 
ever, telegrams and local papers conveyed the 
news that the four boys, Roy Wright, Eugene 
Williams, Olen Montgomery and Willie Rober- 
son, along with their escort from Decatur and 
Samuel Liebowitz, their lawyer, would arrive 
on the above-stated train at 8:25 A.M. 

The crowd which gathered on the lower plat- 
form to greet the boys was dispersed by the 
police and led to believe that they, the Scotts- 
boro boys, would make their departure through 
the 33rd Street exit, which leads from the lower 
level past the train floor to the street. This being 
the case, the crowd rearranged itself. Some stood 
on the sides of the stairway while others gath- 
ered on the train floor, feeling confident that 
adequate view could be had when the boys 
ascended the stairs. Several times it was neces- 
sary for the police to clear a central passage to 
permit transients the necessary egress. For a 
while the policemen seemed satisfied that the 
crowd had been pushed back enough and they 
now seemed to wait with almost as much anxi- 
ety as the crowd. Of course there was chatter- 
ing, of course there was excitement, of course 
the curious were attracted to the crowd—four 
of the Scottsboro boys were arriving. 

The brief interval between the quieting of 
the crowd and the actual arrival of the group 
from Alabama permitted the observer to glance 
around a bit. Indeed there was a hetcrogeneous 
group, and if one could judge the people from 
dress and language, one would say that there 
were present representatives of all nationalities 
and all economic classes. Those among the curi- 
ous helped widen the economic range of the 
crowd. 

From the balcony which crosses the 33rd 
Street exit of the station and which connects 
the administrative offices of the railroad there 
stood members of the staff who had stopped 
work to peer down on the crowd ; from the office 
windows within the station still other members 
of the staff peered. Below, on the train floor, 


FE ITHER by deliberate intent or error, the 


The four Scottsboro defendants who were re- 
leased received a tremendous ovation on their 
arrival in New York City. Mr. Banner tells of 
the reaction of individuals in the huge crowd 
at the Pennsylvania Station. 


one gentleman of rather large stature and Cau- 
casian lineage inquired of another, “What's the 
matter?” The other, in broken English, replied, 
“The Scottsboro boys! The Scottsboro boys!” 
and said no more. Surely he felt that his inquirer 
would understand. He, the inquirer, went on his 
way looking as bewildered as he did at the time 
of his inquiry. Another gentleman, a race 
brother of the first inquirer, who appeared ra- 
ther dignified and who from his attire and cigar 
could easily be mistaken for a learned man of 
means, heard the answer and gushed forth with, 
“Never heard of °em!”’—Could it be that these 
men are ignorant of the facts of this interna- 
tionally-known case which will, without doubt, 
have much influence upon shaping the destiny 
of these United States? 

As the clock turned 8 :38, there was an uproar 
and different members of the self-styled delega- 
tion shouted, “Here they come!” But those who 
had been lined so orderly on the steps were dis- 
appointed as were those who peered from the 
balcony and the office windows for they saw 
only the shifting of the crowd. The group from 
Alabama, surrounded by police escort, photo- 
graphers, newspaper men, receptionists (official 
and otherwise) along with the curious, made its 
exit from a lower level to the taxi ramp parallel 
to 33rd Street and moved rapidly toward 7th 
Avenue, a distance of approximately fifty yards. 
The boys were locked arm in arm with each 
other and with their escort from Decatur along 
with their lawyer, Samuel Liebowitz. Excite- 
ment reigned throughout the procession. Cam- 
eras flashed and clicked everywhere. There was 
pushing and shoving and shouting. 

The observer did get a quick view of the 
group as it wended its way up the driveway. 
Expressions on the faces of its members showed 
that there were feelings of great joy within.— 
Unfortunately, many who attended the occasion 
could not see the group for the crowd. 

When this mottled crowd surged hysterically 
into 7th Avenue, one of the busiest traffic sec- 
tions in the United States, it stopped traffic com- 
pletely, and only did the crowd disperse after 
the boys boarded a taxicab which pulled off in 
a northern direction. 


As the observer moved back toward a build- 
(Continued on Page 251) 
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Book Reviews 


« « 
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INTERRACIAL JUSTICE. By Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., America Press, N. J., 1937. $2.00. 


OR many years, those who have been active in the 
promotion of better race-relations in the Catholic 
fold in the United States have felt the need of a body 
of literature which would give a straightforward ap- 
proach to the vital social and economic problems with 
which not only colored Catholics but all colored people 
are faced. There had been three or four books, which 
more or less presented simply a discussion of statistics 
on the number of colored Catholics in the country and 
the number of priests and nuns attending them; or 
which presented a discussion of the moral issues involved. 
There also had been some excellent articles in various 
Catholic publications by such clergymen as Reverend 
Edward Murphy, S.S.J.; Reverend John Gillard, S.S.J. ; 
and Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., and by such laymen 
as Edward LaSalle, George W. B. Conrad, Thomas W. 
Turner and a few others. Finally, the splendid publica- 
tion of The Interracial Review, under the leadership first 
of Reverend William M. Markoe, S.J., and later of 
George K. Hunton, provided much material. Yet, no- 
where did one find his material assembled in concrete 
form for use. 

It is the fulfillment of this need which Reverend John 
LaFarge best serves in his well-written book: “Inter- 
racial Justice.” What is the real Catholic attitude toward 
racial prejudice, toward residential segregation, toward 
segregation in educational institutions? What, after all, 
is “race” and “racial differences’? What is behind the 
widespread discrimination in Catholic institutions? Are 
Catholics less Catholic than non-Catholics? These and 
many other questions Father LaFarge meets frankly and 
objectively. The book clears away the erroneous belief 
on the part of many that the Catholic Church fosters 
racial discrimination. That there has been much indif- 
ference and much prejudice exhibited by Catholics in- 
dividually and collectively, the author readily admits, but 
he points out just as clearly that this exhibition of pre- 
judice is diametrically opposed to Catholic doctrine. 

With a full discussion of race, race-relations, human 
rights, education, segregation, racial prejudice and the 
old taboos of social equality and intermarriage, the au- 
thor outlines the efforts made by various agencies toward 
adjustment of these difficulties and finally presents a 
Catholic Interracial Program. An excellent bibliography 
follows. The book is well-indexed. The response which it 
has received is indicative of the need felt by thousands 
of persons interested in this field. 

It would be a mistake to consider that this one book 
will fill the need completely. One gets the impression 
that the author knowingly refrains from giving as de- 
tailed a picture as his experience would make possible, 
simply because his purpose here is the stimulation of 
the reader’s interest through a presentation of a sound 
foundation of Catholic doctrine and philosophy. Un- 
doubtedly we can expect more from Father LaFarge. 
Of great interest would be discussions of methods of 
approach which have been found effective in various sit- 


uations. We should like his next book to be on * Inter. 
racial Accomplishments.” 

It is to be hoped that the example of Father Lo Farg, 
will be followed not only by members of the clerey by 


also by those of the laity whose practical experienc ang 
sound reasoning enable them to make a _ contri! utio; 
to the body of literature which will aid much iv stir. 
ring Catholics to a fuller participation in the mow ment 
for better race-relations. 


ARTHUR G. FALLS, M.D 


THE BACK-TRAIL FROM HARLEM 


GREATER NEED BELOW. By O'Wendall Shaw 
Columbus, Ohio. The Bi-Monthly Negro Boot 
Club, 1936. $1.00. 


" HY can’t Negro author's get away from tales of 

deep Harlem with their vari-colored night life 
Why can't they find other themes than the worn ou 
tales of quadroons weeping to be white and mulattoe: 
weeping to be quadroons? There are other more repre 
sentative aspects of Negro life which must be writter 
about if we are to give a true picture of the Negro t 
the world.” Academic critics of Negro literature hav 
hurled these questions for the past ten years without 
receiving an answer. Greater Need Below is, in part, an 
answer to those who weary of the stock themes of loose 
hipped dancers and plantation wantons. 

This novel goes into the deep South and chooses the 
campus of small Avon College as its theatre of action 
We are introduced to Ellen Vance and Dewalt Brooks 
young graduates of Northern schools who go South t 
teach. For the first time they encounter the evils of the 
Southern system. The author had many choices of ap- 
proaches in treating the reactions of his characters to thy 
South: the impact of the Southern social and economic 
system upon the minds of the two young idealists (we 
assume that the two are idealists; there is nothing t 
indicate this for their characters are vague and _ nebv- 
lous) ; the impact of the educational system upon them: 
the abortive effect of the systems upon those being edu- 
cated in so unnatural an atmosphere; the  stultifying 
effect upon the faculties of the school. The book could 
have been a dispassionate sociological novel; it could 
have been a satirical novel playing upon the faults of the 
Southern system; it could have been a crusading novel 
actually showing the “greater need below.” Any one of 
these approaches could have produced a forceful, last- 
ing piece of fiction. Unfortunately, however, the novel 
is not one but all of these. It becomes a cluttered, form- 
less chronicle of seduction, political and campus in- 
trigue, miscegenation, murder, and—true love! Add to 
this a success story of the Mrs. Malone — Madame 
Walker theme and you will have a portion of the love 
feast here presented. The author muffs his chance to 
produce a novel of the “more normal” phases of Negro 
life in a milieu that is almost untouched by our writers. 

Ellen and Dewalt find Avon a small community filled 
with petty jealousies and strifes. The principal of the 
school, Obadiah Johns, is totally subservient to white 
politicians and the college treasurer. Ellen finds that 
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her main task as music director is to train her chorus 
to sing spirituals for white audiences. She finds later 
that the principal’s wife, her own roommate, and the 
most beautiful girl in the school are all mistresses of 
white politicians. A student strike protests the sub- 
gervient attitude of the school’s administrators ; the Dean 
of Women hints that the moral laxity of the campus 
should be checked. The student strike is quickly put 
down; the Dean is murdered. Ellen’s roommate, the 
only vibrant character in the bock, dies of tuberculosis 
after an abortion performed with the sanction of 
Principal Johns. No one worries about this state of af- 
fairs save Ellen and Dewalt, who, miraculously, have 
come to love each other. Dewalt resigns his job after an 
altercation with the treasurer; after the second year 
Ellen returns to the North where Mom and little sister 
Mae have become the successful operators of a cosmetics 
factory whose specialty is “La Mae,’ which whitens 
skins as well as lengthens hair. There Ellen builds a 
college all her own, “The Anice Vance College (named 
for Mom) of Practical Negro Education.” All of this 
and more is related in 161 pages. 

While the publication of Greater Need Below is sig- 
nificant as a recognition of the fertile fields untouched 
by Negro novelists, the novel itself is an unfortunate 
book. The author has tried to grind all his axes at once. 
The book shows little conception of characterization, 
of realistic dialogue, of motivation: of the technique of 
fiction. Had it been written in 1880, it would deserve 
mention for its historical value; in 1980 it may be re- 
called as one of the earlier attempts to get away from 
the fish-sandwich school of Negro writing. But it will 
always be thought of—-when it is thought of—as a book 
which is far more. important for what it attempts than 


for what it achieves. 


ULYSSES LEE 


THE BOYS WHO'D LOVE TO LAUGH 


SAD-FACED BOY. By Arna Bontemps. Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $2.00. 

F any section of Negro fiction has been neglected it 

is the juvenile field. Parents who desire to plan the 
reading of children from eight to fifteen so that it will 
include even a minimum of material concerning healthy, 
normal Negro child life have a long search ahead of 
them; aside from tales of jungle youngsters, often writ- 
ten to illustrate anthropological principles rather than 
tell a readable story, there is little available that does 
not fall in the Little Black Sambo class. And, that these 
books are poorly written is merely the least of their 
faults. 

But here is a book which, if it doesn’t deserve to 
stand side by side with the more delightful of the A. A. 
Milne and E. V. Lucas books, comes so near to being 
of this class of children’s masterpieces that it will in 
no way disturb the balance, either as to craftsmanship 
or as to ideology, of the most carefully selected reading 
list. For most “reading lists,” thrown together helter- 
skelter and running from “Moon Mullins” to the less 
erudite True Romances, it is a definite boon. It takes 
three boys, Slumber, the “sad-faced” boy, and his two 
brothers, Rags and Willie, and carries them from Ala- 
bama to Harlem, where, with the same wide-eyed won- 
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der and alertness and sensitive reaction that would 
confront Christopher Robin under similar circumstances, 
they view the great city. They make their way to Har- 
lem by freight train and truck, find their Uncle Jasper 
Tappin, janitor of a Sugar Hill apartment, meet Daisy 
Bee, a city girl who shows the country boys the town. 
After adventures on Eighth Avenue, in the subway, 
and in the library, the boys’ natural musical talents 
come to the surface and the three of them, with Daisy 
Bee walking beside the leader “making him let her 
swing his long gold stick,’ fall in line with a band 
parading through Harlem, Slumber relieving the drum- 
mer and Rags and Willie assisting the men carrying 
the banners. Then the brothers organize a band of their 
own and, after success in Harlem, go downtown and 
conquer the crowds pouring out of the theatres during 
the intermissions of none too lively shows. But even the 
glamour of the city cannot make the boys forget Ala- 
bama and persimmons ripening; one day they bid Daisy 
Bee goodbye and, more excited than when they started 
for New York, set out for home. 

While the boys’ homesickness for Alabama, ripe per- 
simmons, and the cotton gin, a reproduction in minia- 
ture of the standard conception of the expatriate south- 
ern Negro longing disconsolately for the Sunny South- 
land, is but one of several small concessions to precon- 
ceived notions of how even Negro children should act, 
Sad-Faced Boy is, on the whole, remarkably well done 
from the racial point of view. Slumber is a boy, first— 
perhaps a bit too thoughtful, a bit too solemn; a Negro 
boy, second. And his sad face gives him that individual- 
ity which so many characters in children’s books lack 
an individuality quite appropriate to a boy who, al- 
though he feels himself responsible for them, manages 
to get his brothers into trouble far too often. This is 
not a book about Negro children but a book about chil- 
dren who happen to be black. This is important. It 
would be well if novelists writing for adults would read 
this book and see that a faithful representation of the 
language, ideas, and reactions of people places them 
far more effectively than long, studied descriptions 
decorated with colorful expressions designed to convey 
the impression of a Negroid quality without offending 
potential customers. When Daisy Bee can ask Slumber, 
playing his harmonica, “Where you learn that music, 
you sad-faced boy, you? Who taught you how to blow 
that harp?’ and Slumber can answer, “Don’t ask me 
nothing. Don’t ask me a thing. We just got to 
Harlem and we can’t sit down,” there is no need to 
add a tag that Daisy Bee is brown with krinkly hair. 

Yet, Sad-Faced Boy is not so good a book as it might 
have been. It is simply another example of Mr. Bon- 
temps’ ability to do good work in fields in which most 
writers have done miserably. It is too bad that the book 
is so small; the author could have done for Negro 
children something similar to what Selma Lagerlof’s 
Nils books did for Swedish children. But, even as it is, 
with its prose so simple that it is almost poetic, with 
its Harlem tempo caught at a focus sufficiently softened 
to fit the eyes of children seeing it for the first time, 
with its brave boys born into a world which has almost 
forgotten that they, too, deserve a childhood, it is a re- 
markably fine book. Best of all, it lacks the slap-stick 
quality, the ever happy children theme. While Slumber 
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and his brothers do not, as would Christopher Robin 
or the children of The Slow Coach, wither under the 
prospect of hitch-hiking a thousand miles to a paradise 
where scrubbing corridors awaits them, they are never- 
theless injured internally by their prematurely adult 
outlook upon the work; they will never be able to 
laugh with the utter freedom and abandon of Auda- 
cious Ann or the countless other carefree children, who, 
in juvenile fiction, spend summers at the seashore with 
indulgent grandmammas and have their great adven- 
tures in Maine treasure-coves. These are sad-faced boys 
and, though the book contains no hint of such, for it is 
primarily a well done piece of children’s fiction and no 
tract, they and their kind deserve the right to laugh 
without having to worry about the nickels with which 
to purchase Bergman's Beautiful, Washable Neckties 
5 cents rather than the so much more desirable fruits 
displayed on neighboring pushcarts. 

—ULYSSES LEE 


US THREE WOMEN. Roger Wiley and Helen 
Wood. Penn Publishing Co. $2.00. 
T is not enough to dismiss “Us Three Women” with 
some such weary criticism as once made by Ambrose 
Bierce: “This book has its covers too far apart.” A folk 
story that claims to be an “entirely faithful picture” of 
one phase of American life cannot be tossed aside im- 
patiently however temporary it may appear as literature. 
Since it uses for its material blood and bone and living 
tissue from the body politic of America, the claim must 
be probed. 

Our job, then, is to find out to what the picture is 
faithful. For faithful is not to be confused with truth. 
The description of a fashion show given by a color-blind 
reporter will not be objectively accurate, although it 
may be a faithful account. The blurb gives us a clue. 
This story of the “lowly” Southern Negro “‘portrayed 
in his environment” has been written “with sympathy, 
tolerance, and kindly humor.” Sniffing ever so gently, 
the least wary reader will detect in this announcement 
pity, condescension, and the politely repressed amuse- 
ment at antics of the lower order that bursts into mim- 
icking and laughter the minute an inferior back is turned 
(or half-way turned). And wading page by page through 
the days lived by the inhabitants of Zee Zee Gardens, 
days conditioned by the burden of maintaining the least 
favorable position in society as a pillow for elders and 
betters, we come unerringly to the source—the dogma 
of the child-like Negro. Poor Boll Weevil had no real 
white folks; Miss Annie, for whom she worked, hadn’t 
raised her. “Iffen Charlie had white folks (only white 
people can talk grammatically), us wouldn’t see him in 
de jail.’ Back in the Santa Maria Plantation there had 
always been white folks to help the black people. 

The faith is the faithfulness to the ideal of white 
superiority and the white man’s responsibility for the 
race of children. It is not the fault of the authors that 
the characters have a way of squaring their shoulders 
to make the picture leap in its frame. The resource- 
fulness that produced and directed a rent picnic; the 
ability not only to survive but to thrive in a vise; the 
adaptation to white leeches; the contradictory evidence 
of energy in lazy, happy-go-lucky people; the strange 
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impression gained that grammar is not a mea: ire 9 


human value or human capacity—all these ide. s giv: 


the reader a restless feeling that at any minice th, 


characters will drop the authors and the frame will {aj 


apart. All this does not prove the claim of the | \urb , 


deception. It only proves that the authors have s lected 


a subject too big and alive to be drawn truly by the 
fearful, faithful pens. JANET SEVILLE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Opportunity: 

On my return to my desk after an absence of som 
wecks I find the July issue of Opportunity cont.ining 
the review of my book Paul Laurence Dunbar by M; 
Sterling A. Brown. 


A critic may of course have such opinions as he 
pleases, but in general it is expected that even the mos 
biassed reviewer will be reasonably careful in dealing 
with matters of fact. 


The review says that the matter of Dunbar’s drinking 
is “delicately evaded.” As to this I invite attention ¢ 
pages 83-84, especially the paragraph beginning, “Thi: 
incident brings up something that was more than onc: 
mentioned to Dunbar’s discredit in the few years he had 
yet to live——the matter of his drinking.” 

The review says further that the poet “gets little but 


applause here.” That means that little or no attentio: 


is given to his weaknesses or shortcomings as a writer 


As to that I invite attention to pages 77 and 86, and 


to what is said about the poem “To the South” on 
pages 98-99. 

There is a great deal more that might be said, but 
this is enough to show what results when a critic is in- 


terested not so much in seeking truth as in making out 


a case against a book. I had supposed that reviewing in 


Opportunity was on a higher plane. 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


‘NEGRO HOSPITALIZATION 


(Continued from Page 232) 


and even if better housing should be made avail- 
able there would still be a need for the develop- 
ment in which we are interested. 

We should like, then, to see established an 
interracial health center to provide for these spe- 
cific needs: 


1. Less expensive and more accessible, more 
complete, and more sympathetic medical 
and dental care. 

2. More opportunities for the continued 
training and professional development of 
Negro physicians. 

3. Health education for adults and children. 

4. Recreation. 


As a by-product we should expect and hope 
to see an improvement in the relations of Negro 
and white professional people and in the rela- 
tions of the members of the two racial groups 
living in this area. 
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Survey of the Month. « « « 


FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Raymond Pace Alexander, eminent Philadelphia at- 
orney was the recipient of the honorary degree LL.D. 
atthe June commencement at Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. In conferring the degree President 
Daniel made the following citation: “For conspicuous 
ervice, unselfishly rendered many times at great personal 
acrifice in advocating and protecting the rights of his 
people at the Bar of Justice.” Raymond Pace Alexander 
sa graduate of the Harvard Law School and has played 
, prominent role in the efforts of Negroes throughout the 
nation to improve their civil and social status. 


* * 


BALTIMORE WOMEN FIGHT DELINQUENCY 


An intensive effort to interest civic and socially mind- 
d white women of Baltimore in the problems of juvenile 
delinquency among Negroes has been made by the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Baltimore Urban League of 
which Mrs. Augusta T. Chissell is President. At the 
annual meeting of the Woman's International Missionary 
Union three hundred and fifty pamphlets, entitled “How 
Can the Missionary Societies of Maryland Assist in the 
\djustment of the Negro Problems in Our State,” were 
distributed. 

The Auxiliary each year sponsors an inter-racial tea 
to promote goodwill between the two races. 


* * * 


A NEW CHANCE IN INDUSTRY 

The formation of the New United Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, a CIO union, offers a chance fox 
Negro electricians which has hitherto consistently been 
denied them by the A. F. of L. union, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America, accord- 
ing to Lester Granger, Secretary of the Workers Bureau 
of the National Urban League. Mr. Granger says: 

“The new brotherhood is being backed not only by 
the CIO, but by the United Electrical and Radio Work- 
ers, a CIO affiliate, which has already organized em- 
ployees in such shops as General Electric, Philco, RCA, 
Victor, etc. Under the closed shop established by the 


Radio Workers’ Union, the Negro members have been 
fully protected in their jobs, hold offices in the union 
and share in the improved wages and working condi- 
tions resulting from the union contract.” 


* * 7 


MURALS FOR THE HARLEM HOSPITAL 


Miss Georgette Seabrooke, whose paintings were first 
brought to the attention of the public by Opportunity, 
Journal of Negro Life, has recently completed a mural 
which will be placed in the Nurses Recreation Room of 
the Harlem Hospital. 

The painting which is 108 square feet in size has been 
approved by the Municipal Art Commission. It was 
executed under the direction of the WPA art project. 
Miss Seabrooke has studied at the Harmon Foundation 
Art School and Cooper Union, where she received a 
silver medal for excellence in painting. 


* * 


NEXT CHAPTER IN RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Church Woman’s Committee of the Department 
of Race Relations, The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, The Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the National Council of Church Women 
are sponsoring sectional conferences on The Next Chap- 
ter in Racial Understanding, to be held for the East, 
at Asbury Park, N. J., October 14-15; for the Wid-West, 
November 29-30, at Evanston, Illinois. Information may 
be secured from Miss Katherine Gardner, The Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


* * 


NEWSPAPER GUILD CHALLENGES 
RACE DISCRIMINATION 


Courageous action by the American Newspaper Guild 
forced the management of the Statler Hotel of St. Louis 
to abandon temporarily its policy of exclusion of Ameri- 
can citizens of African descent. Mr. T. Poston, a Negro 
delegate to the Guild Convention, was at first refused 
accommodations by the management. Unlike some or- 


Rayomnd Pace Alexander, R. P. Daniel and John P. Turner 
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Mrs. R. Garland Chissell 


ganizations, the Guild refused to compromise the matter, 
and as a result the management reversed its position. 
Haywood Broun, noted newspaper columnist, is the 
President of the Guild. Mr. Broun has long been known 
as a valiant champion of the underprivileged. He is the 
founder of the American Newspaper Guild and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 


* * * 


A NEW PRESIDENT FOR MORGAN 


Dr. Dwight O. W. Holmes, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Howard University, has been elected Presi- 
dent of Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. 
Holmes is a graduate of Howard and received his A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia. For fifteen years he 
was a teacher in the Douglas High School of Baltimore, 
and for two years was on the faculty of Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


NEGRO KILLED IN SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


William Watson, a member of the Abraham Lincoln 
Battalion of the American contingent, fighting in the 
Loyalist ranks in the Spanish Civil War, was recently 
killed in action. Watson was one of a number of Negroes 
who enlisted in the American battalion in order to aid 
the forces of loyalist Spain. 


* * 


HONORS ON TRACK AND FIELD 


Alexander L. Jackson, Jr., Andover 1938, is one of 
the five letter men in track athletics to return to Andover. 
next year. Following in the footsteps of his father, A. L. 
Jackson of Chicago, a famous Harvard hurdler, young 
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“Jack” won his letter by getting a place in the broad 
jump and javelin throw in the annual track me t bp. 
tween Exeter and Andover in the late Spring 


* * * 


“Ole” John Woodruff, Pittsburgh's amazing half- niler 
broke the world’s record for the half mile at the Pap. 
American track meet recently held at Dallas, Tex 


* * * 


URBAN LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


Floyd Covington, Secretary of the Los Angeles Urbay 
League, has been a member of the University of South. 
ern California College Radio Players who have recently 
concluded a year of weekly broadcasts featuring thy 
dramatization of some phase of the University colleg 
curriculum. Mr. Covington was mentioned in the Trojan 
Owl as one of the students who had achieved distinction 
in this field. 

* * > 

J. H. Thomas, Secretary of the Louisville Urban 
League, marks an announcement in the Bulletin of the 
Council of Social Agencies which says: 

“The Louisville Tuberculosis Association in June will 
add to its staff its first Negro worker, a graduate of 
the Atlanta School of Social Work. The program will 
include individual health instruction through home visit 
and group health work in schools, churches, and social 
clubs. As a beginning, she will visit every Negro family 
in which a death from tuberculosis has occurred during 
the past two years, in an effort to persuade each member 
to go to the Waverley Clinic for a physical and x-ray 
examination. The objective will be the further reduction 
of the local Negro tuberculosis death rate, now more 
than double that of the white rate.” 


D. O. W. Holmes 
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Manet Fowler 


A PRIZE WINNER IN JOURNALISM 

Miss Manet Fowler of New York City was awarded 
the Jovce Kilmer Prize in Journalism at the 105th Com- 
mencement of New York University last June, when she 
received her B.S. in the University’s Washington Square 
College. This is the second prize that Miss Fowler has 
won: her first being the David James Burrell Prize 
which was awarded a year ago for the best report of a 
sermon in the classes in news reporting and writing. Miss 
Fowler majored in Journalism at the University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen H. Fowler. Her father is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Fort Worth, Texas, Y.M.C.A. 
and Mrs. Fowler is president-founder of the Mwalirau 
School of African Music and Creative Art in New York 
City. 
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COVER 

The photograph on the cover this month is the like- 
ness of Mrs. Faith J. Jones, Assistant Divisional Director 
of the Chicago Relief Administration. Mrs. Jones began 
her work as a Case Worker with the Cook County Bu- 
reau of Public Welfare in November, 1928. In 1932, 
she was made an assistant supervisor, and in 1934 was 
appointed Supervisor of the Washington Park District 
of the County Bureau. When the city of Chicago took 
over the administration of relief, Mrs. Jones was loaned 
to the city and was given her present assignment in 
October, 1936. 

Mrs. Jones is a consultant to 20 district offices on case 
work problems in the Chicago Relief Administration. 
She is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies, a member of the 
Family Welfare Committee of the Illinois Conference 
of Social Work, and was chairman of that Committee 
at the 1936 State Conference. 
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THE SCOTTSBORO BOYS ARRIVE 
(Continued from Page 245) 

ing for a little breathing space, a Caucasian 
youth in the process of delivering packages asked 
him, “Why all the crowd?” The observer an- 
swered, “The Scottsboro boys have just arrived.” 
The inquirer responded, “What are they going 
to do with them?” The observer, noting the look 
on the inquirer’s face knew that he, too, was not 
familiar with the recent developments in the 
case. An attempt was made to enlighten the 
lad, who gazed with amazement into space, said, 
“Oh,” and disappeared. 

Yes, four Negro youths arrived in New York 
after six and one-half years of imprisonment in 
the Deep South and after having been con- 
demned to death on charges of rape made by 
two hoboes who happened to be of the “Cauca- 
sian” race. These four have left behind five 
others; one to serve twenty years for stabbing 
a deputy, one with the death penalty, and three 
to serve terms of seventy-five or more years. 
Does it not seem rather peculiar that after six 
years Alabama should decide to nolle-pros the 
indictment against four of the defendants and 
whisk them away incognito after having con- 
demned four others who were charged with the 
same crime? Does it not seem rather peculiar 
that the charges of rape were dismissed even 
against Ozie Powell, who slashed a deputy in 
remonstrance against the cruel treatment he re- 
ceived while awaiting justice ? 

Could it be that Alabama feels that it is 
possible for America to forget those five boys 
because four have been liberated? No—Ala- 
bama will still have a Scottsboro case. 

AFRICAN CALENDAR 

(Continued from Page 242) 
carry his heavy cross that he stumble not nor 
be abased before the nations. Stand by his side 
against his destroyers. . . . O let not the cock 
crow thrice before you rise from the seats of the 
council and shout: “Hail, Emperor of Abys- 
sinia! Hail, last of the African kings in whom 
the blood of David still runs as it ran in the 
veins of Jesus! Defender of your country against 
the most inhuman war yet brought against hu- 
manity, we applaud you!” 

* * 

Alas, he is still speaking. They have not risen. 
Not one being in all that great assembly has 
gone to his side, has raised the hand of brother- 
hood from afar or sought to catch the sad and 
wondering eye that seeks—still seeks—a friend. 

And now those Roman soldiers—soldiers of 
the press—up in the gallery are mocking and 
reviling him. . . . Now we shall see a protective 
rush to his side. . . . 
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ARE TIMES HARD NOW? THEN READ-- 


FROM SLAVERY 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The amazing life story of one of the greatest Americans. 


A book that should be in every American home. 


The gripping story of a man who was born in the shadow of 
slavery and rose to be the counsellor of Presidents and 
Kings. 


He revolutionized education for black and white in America. 


He gave a little unknown town in the heart of Alabama world- 


A wide renown. 

‘ UP FROM SLAVERY and ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
- OPPORTUNITY Both for $1.75 

: An extraordinary offer 

ACT NOW! 

ze Clip the coupon and mail. 


OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York City. 


(check 
Enclosed is (money order) for $1.75. Send me a copy of UP FROM 
SLAVERY and a year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY beginning with the 
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